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portance to Burma as well as to India, Christian's statement
seems unduly strong particularly when the subject under dis-
cussion is the Inclo-Burmese Customs Agreement. Had India
protected Burmese rice against the competition of Thai and
Indo-Chinese rice so that India paid Burma more than the
world price for rice, Christian's argument would be quite cor-
rect. However, both Burmese rice and several other commodi-
ties received no advantage in the Indian market and merely
sold at the world price in that market.
Even on the assumption that the Indian government \\ouldt
out of spite, purchase rice at the world price from Siani or
French Indo-China instead of purchasing it ftom Burma, it
is doubtful if there would be any important lon^-nm effect of
such action upon the world price of rice. In other words, such
action by India would mean a redistribution of total world
demand, but would not affect either the total world demand for
rice or the total world supply of this commodity, and in the
prewar period the world rice price was a competitive one. It
is, therefore, not at all clear that "Burma would have the
greatest difficulty in disposing of her surplus rice." Moreover,
the Indian famine of 3(H3 has been officially attributed to a
number of causes, one of which is the cessation of rice imports
from Burma. Thus the wartime stoppage of that trade did
not support Mr, Christian's thesis, nor did it prove that the
Burmese rice grower was any more adversely affected than the
starving1 millions of Bengal. As to mineral oils, if was noted
in chapter vii that India normally imported about 52 percent
of its mineral oil from Btmna. Burma's teakwood was used
extensively in the Indian railways and shipping yards,
On the import side, Bombay, Ahmcdubad, am! the other
great textile centers furnished only 30 percent of Burma's total
imports from India by IC)3C^-40. The fact that Burma's cloth
trade, in large towns as well as in village baxaars, was ordi-
narily hi Indian hands, helped Indian goods-*>no doubt at the
expense of Japanese textiles. The Jamshrdpur slt"i*I mill, the
largest in the British Empire, supplied a large* part of Burma's
needs for structural steel, etc,, while flu* coal fields of Bengal
and Orissa monopolized the Burma market. Since Burmese